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AN ESTONIAN PEASANT. 


This figure presents us with the portrait 
of one of the common people of Estonia; 
that solitary region, forming one of the pro- 
montaries of the Baltic, to which reference 
is made in our last number. We there gave 
a drawing of a young female of Estonia at 
her spinning-wheel, with an extract from 
the only book of travels we are acquainted 
with on that peculiar district of Europe. 
We now add a page more from the same 
work: “Letters from the Baltic,” by an 
English lady. 

One day, a tall Estonian was ushered in, 


wherein it appeared, that in consequence of 
some bantering. question and promises, they 
had sent,the best looking man the estate 
could boast, to represent the physiognomy 
and costume of his class. And truly, as fine 
and good-looking a young man stood before 
us as needed be seen. A firstehe returned 
our glance with rather more courage than a 


* peasant here usually ventures to show; but, 


on being told his errant, blushed like a girl, 
and proceeded to place himself into the re- 
quired position with a mauvaise honte which, 
itmust be owned, was at first not limited to 
himself. He wore the regular peasant’s cos- 
tume,—his long hair falling on his shoulders ; 
a coat made of undyed black wool down to 


bearing a note from a neighboring family, 
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his heels, with metal buttons and red leather 
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frogs; and his feet clad in the national 
passeln, or sandals, of untanned cow’s hide. 
After the first novelty was over, he stood 
sensibly and respectfully enough ; and being 
shown his miniature fac-simile, and told that 
it would go to England, acknowledged it to 
be vegga illos, very beautiful. Half a rouble 
anda glass of brandy made him happy, and 
he took his leave in perfect good humor with 
himself and us. But a few days alier, a dis- 
astrous sequel to this adventure reached our 
ears. Under the conviction that he had been 
subject to the spells of a sorceress, his lady- 
love cast him off for another; his fellows 
taunted and avoided him; while, added to 
this, the innocent victim himself was in the 
utmost terror of mind lest this mysterious 
delineation of his person should prove the 
preamble to his being banished either to 
Siberia or—to England! It is to be hoped 
his personal charms soon repaired the first 
loss, but I could never hear anything further 
of my unfortunate sitter. 


Wishing to see the Estonian peasant un- 
der every aspect, 1 now requested my hos- 
tess,—one whose heart feels interest in the 
most stupid, and love for the most contemned, 
of her adopted countrymen—to exhibit to me 
some peasant’s dwelling which might fairly 
represent the comforts of this class. Ac- 
cordingly we drove to the abode of a hard- 
working, respectable Estonian, about three 
wersis removed, and were helped out of our 
sledge by a gaunt ghost, with streaming 
locks, who stroked us down in the national 
fashion, and begged us to enter. The house 
Was a one-storied erection, built of rough- 
squared logs, and occupying as much space 
as any of our old-fashioned farm-houses, with 
a double wall on the entrance side, separated 
by a passage of about six feet wide, which 
greatly tends both to warmth in winter and 
coolness in summer. In this passage an ex- 
tremly filthy sow and a whole litter of little 
pigs were grunting and tumbling about with 
some other little animals, seemingly of the 
same generic origin, but which, on nearer 
inspection, proved to be part of our host’s 
youthful family. To pass through the inner 
wall we stepped over a high ledge, through 
an aperture wide enough for a Lambert, 
but hardly high enough for a child of twelve 
years old, more adapted apparently for qua- 
drupeds than for men. Once housed, we 
were obliged to wait a few minutes before 
our eyes accustomed themselves to the dark- 
ness, or threw off the film of water, with 
which the strong, stinging atmosphere of 
wood-smoke, obscured them, when the first 
object we observed, was a rosy peasant girl 
weaving a piece of linen in the same gloom 
by which we could scarcely distinguish the 


loom. The room where we stood was at 
least twenty-five feet long, with a black 


earthen floor, strewn with fir-tips, and the 
chief object was the great stove. This was 
a huge mass of masonry, towering among 
the dry ratters of the roof, with rough ledges 
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of stones, up and down which a second litter 
of children were climbing in their shifts, 
while on the highest ledge lay a baby fast 
asleep. A projecting shelf of wood ran 
round two sides of the room, about two feet 
from the floor, which, strewn with straw, 
serves as the tamily bed for the night, 1s con- 
verted by day to any household use, and con- 
veniently fitted up with hen-coops under- 
neath. There was no chimney in this apart- 
ment, and no light but from the low door. 
Further on were two other rooms, mere litile 
dens, with a pane of dusky glass in each, 
and a few articles of furniture—a couple of 
chairs and chests for clothes. The same 
root houses the little horse and other caitle. 
There was nothing in all this to disgust :— 
hard fare and independent habits; and when 
we took our leave, we made the little dirty 
shock-headed children very happy with some 
rolls of white bread,—a dainty they see 


much more rarely than our poor children do 
cake. 


This peasant occupies about twenty-five 
acres of land upon the estate where I am so- 
journing. Every estate is thus parcelled out, 
the proprietor having a considerable portion 
under his own management, the rest being 
divided among the peasants, who, from time 
immemorial, have belonged to the land, and 
till within the last few years in the condition 
of serfs. The same fields, therefore, for 
which they formerly paid a rent, limited only 
by the will of the Herr, or lord, they now 
hold upon a tenure fixed by law, which is as 
follows:—Each peasant househoulder, or 
Wirih, occupies so much land, for which he 
pays rent in the shape of so many days’ la- 
bor, man and horse, per week, upon the 
lord’s fields; by certain contributions of 
corn; and of a calf, a goose, so many fowls 
and eggs, and so many bundles of flax—all 
of which last smali tithes generally come 
within the lady’s department, who has thus 
the products of a most extensive farm yard 
to register and superintend. ‘The smaller the 
occupation, the fewer the days of labor to 
perform, and the poorer the peasant. A so 
called two days’ Wirth generally performs 
the requisite labor in his own person: but a six 
days’ Wirth, a rank which the peasant we 
had quitted occupies, sends his laborers to 
supply his place, and, by sending two men 
three successive days, has the rest of his 
week undisturbed. Upon this estate no less 
than 360 days’ work is contributed weekly, 
and yet the labor is not equal to the demand. 
This allotment per week is the only fair ar- 
rangement; for, though many a week in 
Winter occurs when no man can work, yet 
were the proprietor to claim all his permit- 
ted days only in the summer, the peasant 
would not have a day left to reap or sow for 
himself. 


The act of enfranchisement in Estonia has 
not been accompanied by the advantages 
which those who absiractedly reckon the 
state of independence too high, and that of 
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serfage too low, might expect. To this it rich blondes and browns—blacks there were 


may be urged that the blessing of freedom 
was bestowed on the Estonian peasant before 
he was in a condition to understand its im- 
port, though truly such a privilege is better 
given toa people too early than wrested by 
them too late. It redounds to the credit of 
these provinces of Estonia, Livonia, and 
Courland, that they were the first in the em- 
pire to coalesce with the late Emperor Alex- 
ander by enfranchising their peasantry—an 
act Which took place in 1828 ; and it is quite 
a pity that our administration for so noble a 
deed should be in any way interrupted by the 
troublesome collateral circumstances of their 
being peculiarly the gainers thereby. When 
the peasants were serfs, their owners were 
interested in preserving them from absolute 
want, and in bad harvests the peasantry be- 
came, what they are to this day in Russia 
Proper, a real burthen to their lord. Also, 
whenever the serf was not able to pay his 
own poll-tax, the seigneur had to make up 
the deficiency; but now that the Estonian 
peasant is a free man, all these responsibil- 
ities, which he as little desired as understood 
to undertake, fall upon his own shoulders: 
for though many a humane seigneur sull 
supplies the same help as formerly, yet these 
are but worthy exceptions. Consequently a 
failure in crops, added to the national im- 
providence, exposes the peasant to hardship 
and starvation which he never knew in his 
serf condition. Among the regulations in- 
tended as a substitute to these habits of de- 
pendence, a law has been instituted compel- 
ling each peasant, in good seasons, to con- 
tribute so much corn to the Bauer Klete, or 
peasant granary—thus realizing a fund of 
provision against the winters of famine. But 
as the Estenian has been placed in a state of 
freedom before he knew that forethought and 
prudence were its only safeguards, he seizes 
every occasion to evade this law ; and, if the 
Herr be not vigilant in enforcing it, the store- 
house is found empty when famine has finish- 
ed every other resource. One characteristic 
consequence of this emancipation was the 
adoption of family names by the peasant, 
who, hitherto, like the Russia serf, had been 
designated only by his own and his father’s 
baptismal appellatives. 


Having thus seen the Estonian peasant in 
his home state, our next view of him was in 
a congregated mass: this occurred upon oc- 
casion of our first visit to the village church, 
about five miles from our superb dwelling, 
and of which, with rare exception, they are 
the exclusive monopolisers. Here we found 
the peasants’ sledge standing in double rows 
as thick along the road as the carriages be- 
fore the Opera-house at a morning concert; 
and, entering through a dense crowd, smel- 
ling strongly of their sheepskin habiliments 
and the smoky atmosphere in which they 
live, we mounted a gallery to a pew reserved 
for the family, whence we looked down upon 
a platform of human heads of every variety of 
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but few, and greys none at all; though of 
wrinkles, failing limbs, and other signs of 
age, there was a premature profusion. The 
service, Which was in Estonian, had com- 
menced, and, after the first careless wonder 
with which you listen to a new language 
subsided, my eyes busied themselves with 
what was around them. 


The men were all on one side, their long 
hair untouched by scissors since their birth, 
divided down the centre of the head and 
flowing on their shoulders; the women on 
the other, with high helmet-shaped caps of 
every variety of bright color—their gay rib- 
bons and bright locks streaming promiscu- 
ously from beneath; or sometimes al! this 
lowly vanity covered with a white handker- 
chief, which, disposed in a band across the 
foreliead, and falling in ample folds down the 
cheeks, ennobled many a homely set of fea- 
tures. Beauty there was but little; here and 
there a young rosy cheek and bright eye shot 
through the crowd, but the generality were 
plain rather than ugly. The first impression 
on the mind of this dense crowd of attentive 
poor was almost painful. Our Saviour’s 
audience were only the poor; and among the 
silent, listening throng who stood, each lean- 


row of sick and decrepit beings, ugly, abject, 
yet venerable, lying on mattresses in every 
picturesque form, occupied the centre, and 
Hebrew-draped heads and Apostolic coun- 
tenances crowded around—you missed only 
the divine aspect from this ready-made and 
most touching picture. The women were 
chiefly in sheep-skins or wo!f-skins, with gay 
bands round their waists, the men in the 
same, or in a coarse brown cloth with rows 
of silver buttons down the breast. The 
scene was enlivened by the presence of a 
bride—or in other words a finacee—who, at 
the publication of her banns, has.the enviable 
privilege of appearing before the public in 
every rag and ribbon which it ever entered 
the head of any Estonian Madge Wildfire to 
desire, being literally loaded with all the 
ribbons, hankerchiefs, and petticoats which 
herself or her neighbors can muster; only 
the outer edge of each, in the insolence of 
her wealth, beimg visible, till the bride looks 
like the walking pattern-book of the Kirch- 
spiel, or parish, and the admiring swain 
views at one glance both his companion and 
her wardrobe for life. But the head is more 
articularly the centre of attraction, the 
Kckeneh ohana cap on these occasions being 
stuck full of flowers, ribbons, scraps of tailor’s 
cabbage, peacock’s feathers, and, in short, all 
the sweepings of the Baron’s mansion, like 
an over-garnished shape of blancmange; 
while the young lady, oppressed alike by her 
feelings and her finery, keeps every tag in a per- 
etual quiver, and hardly dares to lift up her 
Leated countenance from her panoply of dress. 
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ing with clasped hands upon his foremost 5 | 
neighbor’s shoulder—here and there a child 
held aloft above the crush of limbs, while a 
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The Leading Events of the Life of W iam 
Wilbertorce. 
Communicated for the American Penny Magazine. 


| CONCLUDED. | 


The Africans were brought up in slavery, 
and therefore it was not so grievous to them 
as would be supposed. Besides the slaves 
were mostly prisoners who had been taken 
in war; and, if they were not sold, as they 
could not be maintained by their captors, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of the necessaries of life, 
which their indolence would not produce in 
abundance, they were cruelly butchered. 

Such were some of the arguments with 
which they endeavored to justify the trade. 
But it was not by these means only that they 
hoped to defeat the enemy. Other resources 
were in their possession, of which they fail- 
ed not to make a ready use. Delay—in the 
hope that the question would be abandoned— 
was one of their weapons: and they did not 
hesitate to assert that Mr. Wilberforce grew 
weary of thecause. A letter which he wrote 
to a friend at this time, but which is too long 
to be inserted here, clearly shows the falsity 
of this charge. It concludes as follows :— 
«The principles on which I act in this busi- 
ness being those of religion, not of sensibility 
and personal feeling, can know of no remis- 
sion, and yield to no delay.” 

The outrages in St. Domingo, and the spread 
of the revolutionary contagion at work in 
France, afforded fresh grounds for opposition 
for the enemy, and even shook the faith and 
excited the fears of some of his adherents. 
But all these things Mr. Wilberforce with- 
stood with a determination which nothing but 
the principles on which he had grounded the 
movement could have produced. At times 
the enthusiasm of his supporters would rise 
to the highest flow; and again, it would sink 
to the lowest ebb. For a season, so great 
was their zeal, they refused to use West In- 
dia produce, until the measure should be car- 
ried. Again, some political movement, either 
at home og abroad, would cool their ardor, 
and they would propose the deferring of the 
question till some more suitable season. But 
Mr. Wilberforce remained the same.—“ I re- 
pose myself on God,” he said, ‘‘and I hope, 
through his blessing, to be able to press for- 
ward.” Year after year saw him at his post, 
pressing the question upon Parliament, noth- 
ing daunted. Again, and again was he de- 
feated: at one time by direct opposition, at 
another, by the modifications offered by the 
enemy to his bill; and again, by the circum- 
stances of the times, on account of which the 
question would be deferred. These clouds 
would soon roll away, and the bright sun of 
hope shine out; advantages would be gained, 
confidence restored, and success on the very 
verge of being realized; when again the 
clouds of opposition would sweep across the 
sky, and all become dark as before. 

Thus continued the combat, with indefati- 
gable perseverence on the one side, met by 
an equal resistance on the other, till the year 
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1807 began to draw near. It was very appa- 
rent that the Abolitionists were gaining 
ground. ‘The real criminality of the trade, 
and its inconsistency with Christianity, were 
becoming generally acknowledged: and the 
sympathy of the nation was strongly excited 
against it. As the day of trial in the House 
of Commons approached, it became evident 
that success was certain; and, on the 23d of 
February, 1807, the final question was carried 
by a vote of 283 to 16. All, however, was 
not yet settled. A change of administration 
was about to take place, and it was feared, 
lest, “between the two ministries, neither be- 
ing responsible, it should fall through in the 
Lords. But this fear, fortunately, was not 
realized. Upon the 22d of March, one month 
from the time it had passed the Commons, it 
was carried in the Lords; and two days at- 
ter, having received the royal assent, it became 
a law. 


And now, at last, the Slave Trade was 
abolished. ‘Thousands, perhaps millions, of 
God's creatures, heirs of immortality, equally 
with ourselves, had been heretofore torn from 
their native land, from their homes and fam- 
ilies, from their kindred and friends, to be 
hurried far, far off into hopeless captivity, be- 
neath the cruel lash of the still more cruel 
master. Hundreds were doomed to punish 
in that terrible day of suffering, the Middle 
Passage. But this was to be no more. God 
had raised up an advocate for the wretched 
sufferer, to assert that he was born to be free, 
that, though the appearance was different, 
yet that the same heart beat in his bosom, 
that the same future hope was his. God had 
led him on, and he had been victorious. For 
twenty long years had he contended against 
this terrible evil. At times surrounded by 
his friends and allies—at times almost single 
handed: still his voice had been raised for 
the poor degraded slave. Clouds and storms 
had gathered over his head; but he had look- 
ed beyond them. Personal enmity and re- 
proach, aye, even personal assault had encom- 
passed him; but he heeded them not. Dis- 
ease had laid its withering hand upon him; 
but he rallied under it. Human beings, im- 
mortal souls were his *clients;” and his case 
allowed of no delay. 

And now success had crowned his efforts. 
What were his fee'ings? Pride and vanity 
would have filled the breasts of most men: 
but they found no place in his bosom. “ All 
selfish triumph was lost in unfeigned gra- 
titude to God.’ ‘“ Ihave indeed,” he says 
in his Diary, ‘“ inexpressible reasons for 
thankfulness, in the glorious result of that 
struggle, which, with so many eminent fel- 
low-laborers, I have solong maintained. Oh 
what thanks do I owe the Giver of all good, 
for bringing me in His gracious providence to 
this great cause, which at length, after al- 
most nineteen years labor, is successful.” 
Truly, this was the Christian Hero; and, in 
his victory, how much more truly great than 
the greatest conqueror the battle field has 
ever seen! How much more precious the 
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feelings of his heart, when he knelt that nighi 
in gratefu' prayer, than were ever those of 
him who laid low cities,‘or destroyed na- 
tious ! 

The most important question, after the one 
we have just been speaking of, in which Mr. 
Wilberforce took a leading part, was that of 
christianizing India. In the year 1793, at the 
renewal of the charter of the Eas) India 
Company, he had endeavored to carry a bill, 
for diffusion of religious instruction through 
that benighted country ; but, owing to the 
resistance of the Directors of the Company, 
it was lost. Since then his abolition busi- 
ness prevented any further movement in the 
matter; but now that that had been finished 
he again turned his attention to it. This 
question concerned the welfare of twenty 
millions of his fellow creatures, (together 
with millions yet unborn,) who ignorant of 
the existence of a true God, were, as they 
thought, under the kind | rotection and pro- 
vidence of Brahma. 

Here, indeed, was a dark and extensive 
tract of idolatry and Superstition, into which 
not a ray of Christian light had ever shone. 
Mr. Wilberforce was not the man to remain 
idle, while anything could be done in such a 
case. He accordingly set himself to work, 
with all the energy and alacrity he had ex- 
hibited in the abolition question. But I will 
not enter into details. As in the slave case, 
so here, Parliament was opposed to the move- 
ment. The feelings of the country must 
therefore be excited. This was soon done; 
and ‘ nine hundr.d petilions, a nnmber wholly 
unprecedented on such a subject,” praying 
that the heathen might receive the blessings 
of the Gospel, were soon before the House. 
The effect was as desired. They could not 
be resisted ; and in this second holy underta: 
king was he crowned with success. 

The Biography of Mr. Wilberforce, which 
no one can read without deriving from it 
great benefit, will exhibit many other acts of 
benevolence in which he was concerned, but 
which need not be mentioned here. A few 
words respecting his character will finish all 
| have to say. 

If there ever was a Christian man upon 
earth, Mr. Wilberforce was one; and he 
evinced, both in his life and in his character, 
that degree of perfection in spiritual things 
to which the true follower of Christ can at- 
tain in this world. As we have seer his 
character, in early childhood, underwer. a 
cbange. He had become deeply impres: ed 
with the sinfulness of his past life, with the 
thought of the danger in which he had been 
living, and in which all who follow not God 
do continually live, and of his Maker’s bound- 
less and undeserved mercy toward him: and 
he resolved to amend. From that time his 
chief care was for his own soul, over which 
he kept a strict and untiring watch, that he 
might conform his life to that of his Master. 
To aid him in this purpose, he kept a ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of his Soul,” with a view to make him- 
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self humble and watchful; in which he re- 
corded his different states of mind, his pro- 
gress or regress day by day, the difficulties 
which met him, the obstacles to overcome, 
the manner of life best suited to his new , 
course: in a word, in which he noted eve 

thing which might serve to promote his spi- 
ritual growth. ‘This journal he continued to 
keep during his whole life; and it served, as 
it were, as an index by which his whole cha- 
racter might be regulated. It gives an in- 
sight into the true character of the man, and 
is as useful to the reader as it is interesting. 


Three traits of character stand prominent 
in Mr. Wilberforce :—deep humility, an over- 
flowing gratitude to his Maker, and a bound- 
less but discriminating charity. The first of 
these, his humility, might be thought to 
amount almost to a depression of spirits, or a 
slavish fear of God. But it was notso. It 
arose from a consciousness of his own weak- 
ness, as well as from the commands of Scrip- 
ture. However much good he did, to what- 
ever extent he benefitted his fellow creatures, 
he attributed all to God: Ae was but the in- 
strument. No one man, probably, that ever 
lived was the cause of more good to man— 
kinder in general than he: yet he was ever 
condemning himself because he had so un- 
profitably employed his time; and when, af- 
ter a career of forty-five years in Parliament, 
old age compelled him to resign his seat, it 
was with great reluctance, not from his un- 
willingness to retire from public life, but be- 
cause he felt he had performed so little. And 
yet we cannot expect, that, with his deep hu- 
mility, he had no inward satisfaction at the 
life he had led. No one can perform a single 
benevolent action without this feeling. It is 
the voice of the conscience within us—of God 
Within us, and cannot be kept down. He, 
then, could not have been a stranger to it. 

His gratitude to God, the second trait which 
I have mentioned, must have been truly af- 
fecting, especially in his old age. Mercies 
surrounded him on every side. All the com- 
forts of life, both bodily and spiritual, were 
his. His cup overflowed with blessings. But 
he did not receive these things without a 
thought of from whence they came. He 
perceived in them the goodness of God, and 
ever poured forth to Him the grateful feelings 
of hts heart. He knew noi why he, unde. 
serving as he was, should be the object of so 
many favors; and he received them with an 
habitual thankfulness. His soul was ever 
filled with the thoughts of God’s love toman; 
and he was ever telling of and eee 
upon it. He beheld it in every thing aroun 
him. In the works of nature, as well as in 
the little comforts of life, and in the hours of 
sorrow and sickness, as in those of health 
and gladness, he never failed to perceive it. 

And, being himself so highly favored, he 
made it a practice, from principle, to give to 
others of what he had so abundantly received. 
His fortune, until within a few years of his 
death, being large, his income was also large; 
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and one quarter of this, and at times even 
more, was set apart for charitable purposes. 
He acted on the commandment—* Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand do- 
eth; and many were the unfortunate or 
needy who received his assisiance, without 
knowing who was their benefactor. Besides 
his private charities, he contributed largely 
and constantly to the public charitable asso- 
ciations to which he belonged ; and wherever 
religion or morals were to be extended or pu- 
rified, he was to be found a powerful iriend, 
ever ready to assist, either with the heart or 
purse. 


But it was at his home that his character 
was more especially perceived; and here he 
was ever the centre of acharmed circle.— 
Possessing a most sociable disposition, his 
house, both in the city and country, was al- 
ways open to his friends, who eagerly sought 
admittance, and readily found a hearty wel- 
come. 


His public life was grounded on those reli- 
gious principles which formed the main- 
spring of his character. Possessed of talents 
and \influence, and holding a responsible sta- 
tion in life, he knew that much would be ex- 
pected from him by man, and required by 
God ; and well he endeavored to perform his 
part. He entered upon his career as an inde- 
pendent man, and continued so throughout.— 
Allied to no party, he supported what he 
thought would best promote the interests of 
his country. And to do this, he had no few 
or slight temptations to resist. Being unfet- 
tered by party shackles, he not unfrequently 
found himself arrayed against his most inti- 
mate friends, and those who had given him 
their powerful support in his own great move- 
ments. This always gave him pain; and we 
may not unreasonably suppose, that it was 
the cause of many, and severe struggles in 
secret. Indeed his journal records his private 
meditations on such occasions. But duty was 
to be performed at whatever sacrifice. <A 
higher authority than personal feeling was 
calling him on, and he obeyed it. 


And, as he belonged to no party, so would 
he accept of no office during his whole life. 
He saw his equals placed in stations of high 
trust and responsibility which he might have 
occupied, and even his inferiors gradually 
rose above him: but stil he steadfastly re- 
fused. He preferred to remain plain Mr. 
Wilberforce ; and his life conferred a dig- 
nity upon this title far greater than was in 
the power of his country to bestow. And 
here I will close.—Leading such a life, what 
must have been his latter end? Inward 
calmness and peace of mind—that biessed 
fruit of a righteous life, which the world can 
neither give nor take away—was his reward 
on earth, and he was at last called away to 
share in the glories of that Heavenly King- 
dom for which he had so earnestly labored, 
“ Leaving us a bright example, that we should 


follow his steps.” C. A. G. 
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“ Phreno-Mnemotechny, or the Art of 
Memory,” by F. I. Gouraup.—* This is 
one of the most remarkable books it has 
ever fallen to our lot to examine. In style, 
manner and matter, it will hereafter rank 
among the most curious of the curiosities 
of literature. Its great size is one of the 
smallest of its demands upon the attention 
of the learned world.” “It would be im. 
possible to characterize adequately the ab- 
surdities of the style in which these lectures 
are written. To call it Sophomorieal, 
would be doing the greatest conceivable in- 
justice to the young gentlemen who are 
Supposed to monopolize that particular man- 
ner; to speak of it as Theatrical, would 
be to libel the Crummleses of the stage. It 
is bombastic to the last degree of the ridicu- 
lous; wordy to an inconceivable extent ; 
vulgar in its tawdriness, and disgusting’ in 
its affectation and pretence.’ “ A book so 
full of charlatanry as this, had it appeared 
in another civilized country in Christendom, 
would have instantly encountered a storm 
of ridicule and contempt. It could not 
have survived the day of its birth.” 

— North American Review. 
A AA Oe OR LE RR a ee 
AGRICULTURAL. 
STORING CABBAGES. 

A very good and compact method of storing 
eabbage ts, in the same manner that we have 
practised with the sugar bed. Select a dry 
piece of ground, cut the heads of tle cahbage 
from their stumps, and place them in paral- 
lel rows, with the top part down, and any de- 
sired length or width. Make these rows one 
less in width and leneth every layer, so that 
when the heap is made it will come to a point, 
and appear very much like a pile of cannon 
balls in anarsenal. Over this heap place first 
a coverlig of straw, and then put on the dirt 
sufficiently thick, the same as on a _ potato 
heap, to keep out the frost, and the work ts 
done. The earth should be spatted down 
hard on the four sides, making the top sharp, 
like the roof of a house, so as to shed rain 
well. If the ground where the cabbage is 
stored be of a heavy clay, it should be trench- 
ed round the heap so as to carry off the wa- 
ter, and a bed of straw or round logs six 
inches or a foot thick be made for it to rest 
upon, and as a drain for all moisture, it being 
quite important that vegetables of every kind 
be kept dry.—(Sedected.) 

















Tue Sirk Business 1n Connecticut.—The 
town of Mansfield, in Connecticut, was the 
first place in this country, we believe, in which 
the cultivation and manufacture of silk was 
attended to tomuch extent, and the town still 
continues to be engaged in that business: there 
being at this time no less than eight factories 
employed in it.—Selected. 
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Great Plan of Migration to America. 


The Paris correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer (Mr. Walsh) writes under date 
of Oct. 15:— 


A visiter, likely to be well informed, men- 
tioned to me yesterday the creation of a 
company in Paris, with a capital of twelve 
millions of franes, for the purchase and set- 
tlement of land in your West. From No- 
vember last until June, one of my chief and 
most interesting avocations was the commu- 
nication of American statistics and prospects 
to French, Swiss, Germans and Italians, men 
of small fixed incomes, or manufacturers, 
or artisans, who wished to emigrate to the 
United States. Inquiries begin again; and 
itis no slight satisfaction to determine per- 
sons whose character, means, and callings, 
render them desirable for our country. While 
you keep at peace within and without, you 
may look to an indefinite accession of useful 
opulation from most parts of Europe. 
[here is, every where, among the small pro- 
prietors, mechanics, and agricultural labor- 
ers, a vague idea of the eligibleness of the 
American Union for bettering their condition, 
and founding prosperous families. Jn spite, 
too, of the declamations in journals and Legis- 
latures about the turbulence and capricious 
despotism of transatlantic democracy, the 
European rich rather more believe in the 
stability and order in your system than in the 
safety, for any period, of their own institu- 
tions and public funds, or whatever outlays. 


Canal Across the Isthmus.—It is announced 
that M.de Castellon, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Representative of Nicaragua, one 
of the States of Central America, has con- 
cluded an agreement, at Paris, with an An- 
glo-French-Belgian company, conceding to 
the company, on very advantageous terms, 
the exclusive right of making a canal to unite 
the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean by the 
Nicaragua Lake. ‘The canal is to be eighty 
kilometres (twenty leagues) long, and to be 
facilitated not by the lake alone, but a very 
important navigable river, and not to cost 
more than fifty millions of francs. Three 
committees are already formed, who will 
soon meet at Brussels, in order to settle the 
commencement of operations. The French 
committee consists of Messrs. Garrella and 
Michel Chevalier, engineers, and Mr. de 
Romieu, Prefect of the Department of the 
Upper Marne. Professor Chevalier has 
written much in the Journal des Debats in 
favor of the Nicaragua route. 





PantuerR Axsout.—T'he Newton, (N. 
J.) paper says :— 

A Panther has been prowling about in 
the vicinity of this village, during the past 
week, committing sundry slight depreda- 
tions, On Wednesday a cow of the late 
Doct. Hedges was torn by the animal, 
within a mile of his house. 
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Usinc Sirncte Oxen.—Many farmers 
are not aware of the many uses to which 
a single ox may be put. If they had been 
to lose one of the yoke, they too generally 
let the other remain idle until they find a 
mate for him, or sell him to the butcher. 
But why not keep him to work? Ina 
single yoke they may soon learn to lead a 
team and perform all the operations which 
a single horse can. 

A worthy old relative of ours once tried 
his experiment with complete success. 
Having lost one of his steers by accident, 
concluded to train the other to work alone. 
Accordingly he was put into a single har- 
ness—before other oxen—or in the fills of 
a single wagon. In the horse cart he was 
first rate; and he soon became familiar 
with the saddle and bridle, and many a 
good ride have we had in our younger 
days, a la mode de Hottentot, upon his back. 
He was no mean courser upon the turf, and 
if we had him now in his prime, we should 
not fear matching him with the best of the 
scrub sweep stakes, though backed and 
spurred by the veriest horse jockey, that can 
be found from Kittery to Calais. 


Maine Farmer. 





Church bells can now be made of steel, 
as has been proved by an ingenious Ame- 
rican mechanic in Ohio, from a suggestion 
in an English newspaper. A bell weigh- 
ing fifiy pounds, made of steel will cost only 
about $30, and can be heard two miles or 
more. ‘The advantages of this invention 
are two fold, first, it is so cheap that every 
church may have a bell of a clear, brilliant 
and musical tone ; second, it is so light, and 
being stationary, that even a slight belf 
will sustain it. ‘This newly invented bell 
is rung by a crank, and any boy can do x 
as well as a regular parish bell-ringer.— 
For about $2U0 a chime of seven bells can 
now be had. 





A Birp Srory.— According to the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, an eagle of 
wonderful size and fierceness, has been kil- 
led in that neighborhood. He made him- 
self exceedingly obnoxious to the people, by 
his frequent depredations—pouncing upon 
and carrying off geese, pigs, and even sheep, 
at length he seized and attempted to carry 
offa negro child! The inhabitants of that 
quarter could bear with his attrocities no 
longer, and a reward of $50 was offered 
for his destruction. He was killed, and mea. 
sured eight feet three inches trom the ex. 
tremity of one wing to the other, and weigh- 
ed sixty-seven pounds! 
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A BRAZEN LAVER. 


The print represents one of the lavers in 
use in the Temple of Jerusalem, accord; 


ing to the views gathered from ancient 
writers. Calmet says :— 


“ These were vessels borne by four che- 
rubims, standing upon bases or pedestals, 
and having handles belonging to them, 
with the help whereof they might be drawn, 
and conveyed from one place to another, as 
they might be wanted in thetemple. These 
lavers were double: that is to say, com- 
posed of a basin, which received the water 
that fell from a square vessel above it, from 
which they drew water with cocks. The 
whole work was of brass ; the square ves- 
sel was adorned with heads of a lion, an 
ox and a cherub, that is to say, of extraor- 
dinary hieroglyphic creatures. Each of 
these lavers contained forty baths, or four 
bushels, forty-one pints, and forty cubic 
inches of Paris measure. 


‘‘ There were ten made in this form, and 
of this capacity ; five of them were placed 
on the right, and five on the left hand of 
the temple, between the altar of burnt 


offerings and the steps which led to the 
porch of the temple.” 





A Frog wnbedded in Coal.—In the Duke of 
Hamilton’s colliery, at Wallacetown, near Fal- 
kirk, Scotland, a living frog has been found 
imbedded in asmall piece of coal about three 
inches long and two and a half broad, at a 
depth of 42 fathoms from the surface, and 300 
yards from the bottom of the shaft. 
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Preparations for Western Emigratione 


Some years agoa gentleman of impaired 
fortune emigrated from the interior of Mass. 
almost to the prairies of Illinois. He had 
previously’ purchased a large farm and log- 
house, before he went out with his fashiona- 
ble family of wife and three daughters. They 
sent round by way of New Orleans, Sofas, 
Centre Tables, Mirrors, Piano and such things, 
but they were poor appendages in the log- 
house, where a pine table, and a few plain 
benches would have been more in taste and 
keeping. They had a hard time of it for 
some months in getting accustomed to such 
things, especially when it was found that ar- 
ticles of the simplest kind and of absolute 
necessity, conld not be obtained within ten 
miles! Then there were an abundance of 
hot tears shed, and glad'y would fine furni- 
ture, and glittering baubles have been ex- 
changed for some little article which it was 
next to impossible to live without. Unfortu- 
nately, they forgot to carry to their secluded 
home common salt, without which no food is 
palatable. The log cabin was over-run with 
rats, and having nothing to check their rava- 
ges, they threatened to eat the family out of 
house and home. The disconsulate daugh- 
ters wrote to their friends that they had sent 
three miles to borrow some sal/, and that 
their father rode seventeen miles, on horse- 
back, in pursuit of a cat or kitten.—Conn. 
paper. 





When the sea is of a blue color, it is Geep 
water, but when green, shallow, and when 
white, still more shallow. 





The flea jumps 200 times his own length, 
equal to a quarier of a mile for a man. 
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A few leading facts respecting the na- 
ture of shells and shell-fish, (as they are 
commonly called,) ought to be known to 
us all. We say as they are commonly 
called, because the animals which inhabit 
shells are not properly fish, and indeed re- 
semble them only in one circumstance, viz., 
the element in which they live. Certain 
species want even this solitary point of simi- 
larity, being terrestrial. Some ofthe snails 
are even found on trees. And this wide 
distinction between the whole of the shel- 
led animals and fish, is one of the facts 
which all persons of education should 
know, and distinctly remember. To view 
it in a strong light, we should goa little 
farther back, and impress upon our minds 
the grand outlines of the animal kingdom. 


The first grand division of animals is in 
two classes: those with a vertebral column, 
(that is, a spine or backbone,) and those 
without it. Now as fishes proper possess 
this part, and the inhabitants of shells do 
not, they belong to different grand divisions 
of the animal kingdom. This is easily 
understood: but it is not all. After care- 
ful study, many observations, and much re- 
flection, we find a thousand other differ- 
ences springing out of this fundamental 
one: for the backbone, or vertebral column, 
serves several purposes beside that which 
may seem, at first view, to be its chief or 
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THE GAPING SHELL, OR MYA. 


only one, viz., that of a support to the frame. 
This is, indeed, one of its principal objects : 
but, through the hollow which perforates 
it from end to eud, passes the spinal mar- 
row, which is the grand canal of sensation, 
(if we may use such a figurative expres- 
sion) and through it lies the communica- 
tion between the brain and every other part 
of the body. ‘The medulla (or marrow, as 
this Latin word signifies,) which fills the 
hollow of the spine, branches off sideways, 
in different directions, through small holes, 
bored in the sides of the joints, or verte- 
bre, and .subdivides beyond the reach 
of microscopes. If we would satisfy our- 
selves whether the ramifications extend to 
every part of our own cheeks, arms, or 
fingers, we can recur to a very easy and 
simple test. A cambric needle, thrust 
through the thin outer skin, will often de- 
tect to our full conviction, what the highest 


magnifying power of lenses much fail to 
render visible. 


Now the invertebrated animals, or those 
destitute of backbones, are also destitute of 
the spinal marrow, and their power of feel- 
ing must of course be dependent on another 
arrangement. Will not such of our rea- 
ders as have never attended to these points, 
seek to pursue them hereafter ? Will they 
not, at least, reflect enough upon the na- 
ture of the beasts of the field, the fowls of 
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the air and the fish of the sea, to realize, 
that they resemble the human race in their 
liability to suffering even from slight in- 
juries, and therefore have claims on our 
humanity, not only as fellow-creatures, but 
as exposed to pains and torments from care- 
less or ignorant, as well as from cruel 
hands ? 

These remarks may appear to be out of 
place here, while we have before us an 
animal of a different class. We are ready 
to reply, that if by introducing them here, 
we may give a good direction to any of 
our readers, we shall not consider them 
thrown away. Before we return to the 
subject depicted at the head of this article, 
we would add‘a few words more. 

Backbones serve several other important 
purposes also. The ribs are attached to 
them, which protect the heart and lungs, 
and partly the stomach, while their motion 
causes the vital operation of breathing 
The spinal column also is the supporter of 
the head, either directly, as in man, or iIn- 
directly, by giving support to the muscles 
which sustain it, as In common animals. 
For an example of the manner in which 
provision is made for the support of the 
enormous head of the mammoth, with its 
tremendous tusks, see page 715, of this 
number of our magazine. 

We will now revert to the Mya, or gap- 
ing shel!-fish, which is depicted at the head 
of this article. Like all other inhabitants 
of shells, it is destitute not only of a back- 
bone, but also of all bones whatever. The 
shell-fish belong to that one of the three 
divisions of the invertebrated animals which 
are called Mollusca or soft animals. Many 
of them, like the clam, oyster and muscle, 
have no heads. In many other reepects 
also, which we have no room to particular- 
ize, they differ from the animals with which 
we are most familiar, and present curious 
and surprising characteristics, which the 
students of God’s works admire, investigate 
and record, which the idle and frivolous re- 
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head of the double shells or bivalves ; an‘ 
such of our readers as have had taste and 
industry enough to commence a collection 
of these beautiful objects, need not be told 
that we have a very useful variety of the 

Mya in abundance on our sea-coast: the 
long clam, or soft clam, as it is commonly 
called. The Mya is distinguished by an 
opening left between its shells at one part 
when it is elsewhere closed. This is made 
to allow the foot of the animal to have at 
all times access to the water or air. It 
lives buried an inch or more beneath the 
sand, in beaches, between high and low wa- 
ter marks, and twice every 24 hours is 
alternately covered and left by the tide. 
It is easily discovered when the sea has re- 
tired, by its spirting up a small jet of wa- 
ter, on feeling the pressure made on the sand 
by a little blow, or by the foot of one tread- 
ing nearit. A spade, or even the hand will 
then easily dig it out of its bed. It is very 
delicate and wholesome food, and is sold in 
considerable quantities in New York and 
other places, being preferred by many, for 
its flavor, to the round or real clam‘; while 
some even rank it with the oyster. 

Another distinguishing mark of the Mya 
often is a peculiar hinge, which is the chief 
characteristic of the species, as in mest other 
bivalves: but the hinge varies in some spe- 
cies of the Mya. 

_ Here, however, as in noticing the gaping 
of the shell, we give the marks of the co- 
vering of the animal, and speak as concho- 
logists. ‘The reader will bear in mind, that, 
in writing of the animal itself, zoologists 
leave the shell out of view, ard regard only 
the organic structure, habits. wc. Turning 
to * Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom,” therefore, 
we find Mya ranged among the Inclusa, or 
fifth family of the Acephala Testacea, (head- 
less shellfish,) which is the first order of 
mollusea, or soft animals. ‘Therefore, to 
learn all that is to be known of the ani- 
mal, we must read the description of each 
division and subdivision, with distinct ideas 
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spect not, and which the novel reader de- 
spises. 
The gaping shell is often placed at the 


of the place which it holls in the system. 
The following degcription (familiar and 
ecientific) of the shel! and its inhabitant we 
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copy from * Lessons on Shells,’ a pretty 
little elemenary work, which we would 
recommend to every family and school, as 
a pleasing ad useful assistant in the study 
of this interesti g and improving branch 
of natural history. ‘The American edition 
with colored prints may be bought for less 
than a dollar, and offers many lessons for 
drawing and coloring, as well as a great 


» deal of familiar and agreeable instruction 
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on shells and s!}:ell-fis‘: 


GAPER. 


Generic character. Shel: bivalve, equi- 
valve, inequilateral, sometimes gaping at one 
end, sometimes at both; shape, suboval, 
broader than it is long ; generally smooth, 
or only slightly striated; hinge with a 
thick, strong patulous, or spoon-shaped 
tooth, sometimes inserted into the opposite 
valve. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHELL AND ITS 
INHABITANT. 


The points of generic resemblance in 
the My are w anting in many of the spe- 
cies. The coarse large tooth is the charac- 
teristic of the hinge, but sometimes it 1s not 
more than a thickened callosity. Some 
species are altogether destitute of teeth ; 
these have a rounded cavity for the recep- 
tion of the cartilage. ‘The gaping of the 
valves is another distinguishing feature, but 
it does not always occur. In ‘form also the 
shells differ considerably ; some are oblong 
and truncated, as if a part of the shell had 
been cut off; others are obicular, and many 
are angular from the addition of ears at the 
hinge. ‘lhe Myz are generally covered 
with a thick brown or green epidermis ; 
when this is removed, the ‘surface exhibits a 
beautif.s1 iridescent mother-of- pearl lustre. 
Some of the species grow to a great size; 
others are remarkable for their thick, solid 
and substantial shells, and have im, conse- 
quence been formed into a distinct genus, 
caled Unio. Many of the mollusca of this 
genus burrow in the sand or mud, boring 
a channel through which they thrust a con- 
tracted trunk including two tubes. The 
Myz furnish food not only for man, but also 
for many aquatic birds. 


MYA Truncata. 


TRUNCATED GAPER, 


Specific character. Shell, ovate, convex, 
truncated at the anterior end, where it gapes 
considerably, curved at the areola, wrinkled 
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iransversely, and covered with a brownish 
yellow tough epidermis, extending an inch 
ortwo beyond the gaping end, like a thick 
membrane, through which the onimal pro- 
trudes its tube ; hinge with a reu:.ded tooth 
projecting forwards ; inside white ; length 
from one to two inches; breadth from two 
to three. 

These shells inhabit the sand or gravel 
about low water mark on most of the nor- 
thern coasts of Europe. In Greenland their 
Mollu3ca are the food of man and other 
tanimais. When taken alive, the epidermis 
of the shell is found joined to the tube or 
proboscis of the animal, having become a 
thick, tough, coriaceous skin for its protec- 
tion. ‘The animal is capable of extending 
this tube to the distance of nine or ten 
inches, and of contracting it about three, 


but cannot withdraw it entirely into the 
shell. 


MYA Margaritifera. 


PEARL*DIVING OYSTER. 


Specific character. Shell, strong, pon- 
derous, thick ; shape, ovate, oblong, front 
compressed, margin a little contracted in 
the middle, giving a somewhat curved out- 
line to the circumference ; ; hinge consisting 
of a cardinal tooth in one valve, which is 
thick, obtusely conical, and looking into a 
bifurcated tooth in the other valve; shell 
about two inches long, and four broad : ; Cco- 
vered wirh a black epidermis decorticated 
at the umbones; inside of a greenish pear- 
ly hue. 


This shell is one of a very interesting 
group, now formed into a distinct genus and 
called Unio. It inhabits only rocky tor- 
rents, and the precipitous streams of moun- 
tainous districts. Many are found in the 
cataracts and rapid rivers «f America, and 
by their solid and thick shells manifest the 
providential care that fitted them for the 
dangerous spots they occupy. When we 
look at the ponderous Mya driven by the 
powerful torrent, and compare it with the 
light and delicate lanthina,, borne gently on 
the surface of the waves, shall we coldly 
attribute such adaptation to circumstances 
or the blind dealing of chance, and not ra- 
ther delight to recognize the beneficent wis- 
dom of our heavenly Father, pervaring all 
his works, and suiting each to the place he 
assigns it ? 


The Mya Margaratifera is found in seve- 
ral British rivers, particularly those of 
Wales ; it is also found in some parts of 
Ireland, where the peasantry use the valves 
as spoons. (It is common in the U. States.) 
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GREAT AMERICAN MASTODON. 
Coneluded from No. 40..page 636 
AxaTomy oF THt Mastropon. 


The skull. The bones of the skull are 
wonderlully large, and as well preserved as 
the other bones. The posterior part is flat 
and broad, measuring in height one foot ele- 
ven inches, and in width two feet nine inches. 
The foramen magnum for the passage of the 
spinal marrow, is three inches and a half in 
diameter. In the centre of the occipital bone 
are two deep cavities for the insertion of the 
ligamentum nuche, separated by a thin bony 
partition. The frontal bone is two feet four 
inches wide, between the orbits of the eyes. 
The ovter plate of bone is very hard and 
three quarters of an inch thick, where we 
find eleven inches and a quarter of cellular 
bone, extending down tothe brain. The ca- 
vity of the brain is small, occupying only the 
lower portion of the skull. In front of the 
nares, (nostrils,) between the origin of the 
tusks, isa cavity as large as that of the brain, 
and js probably the antrum highmorianum. 


The insertion of the tusks into the inter- 
maxillary bones, is two feet five inches, ex- 
tending back of the orbits. ‘These tusks were 
ten and a half feet in length, and two feet and 
an inch in circumference where they enter 
the socket. With regard to the direction of 
the tusks, we are convinced from observation 
of a number of skulls, that their direction 
is as accidental as the horns of cattle. Some 
follow the first curve, downward and out- 
wards, the points in one which we have seen 
being eleven feet asunder. In the skull of 
this skeleton before us, they first curved down- 
wards and outwards tll they were seven feet 
apart, when they curved inwards and slightly 
upwards tll they approached at the points 
within two feet of each other. The socket 
of the tusks is curved and flattened, so that it 
was impossible for the tusks to have turned 
in the sockets, during the decay of the soft 
parts, as is supposed by many to have been 
the case. 


The whole skull, lengthwise, is bounded on 
all sides by nearly straight lines. The lower 
jaw is nearly siraight from the angle to the 
front, and measures in that line two feet ten 
inches. ‘The condyloid process, by which it 
is articulated with the head, is distant from 
the coronoid process one foot. In the front 
of the lower jaw, at the commissure, is a 
small round tooth, eleven inches in length and 
one inch and a half in diameter, and inserted 
into a socket seven inches deep. This is on 
the left side of the commissure. On the 
right side is a partial socket, as if another 
tooth had once been there.—It appears that 
the young animals had these two teeth, but 
lost them at a later period of life, as the re- 
mains of the socket only are found in skele- 
tons of old animals. 


The teeth are, in this skeleton, two in each 
row, making eight in all. The front tooth 
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measures three by four and a half inches; 
the back tooth, three and a half by seven 
and a half inches. Like the elephant, this 
animal probably changed its teeth during its 
growth; at each change the back teeth crowd- 
ing forward, ull they eventually crowded out 
the front ones. 

The length of the head, from the occiput to 
the front of the intermaxillary bones, is four 
feet and one inch, and weighed, with the 
tusks, 6914 pounds. 


There are seven bones of the neck, nine- 
teen of the back and three of the loins. The 
first seven bones of the back are characterized 
by very long spinous processes, the longest 
measuring two feet. From the third they 
diminish in length very rapidly to the eleventh, 
when they are almost lost. The bones of 
the neck are much more upright than in the 
elephant, giving to the animal the appearance 
of carrying a high head. Atlas, 3ft. 8 in. i 
circumference. 

The ribs are forty in number; twenty on 
each side, and the longest measures four feet 
seven inches. The first and second ribs on 
the right side appear to have been broken by 
some accident during the aninval’s life. Du- 
ring the process of healing, the first rib has 
formed a bony attachment to the sternum or 
breast-bone, which is a triangular bone of 
large size and one foot seven inches long. 
The last two ribs on the right side have also 
been united longitudinally. The scapula 
(shoulder-blade) is two feet and ten inches 
long, and two feet nine inches wide, having a 
long and sharp acromion process. 

The humerus (shoulder) is three feet and 
five inches long, three feet and two inches in 
circumference at the upper end, and three 
feet and five inches at the lower. The ulna 
measures two feet and three inches, from the 
articulation at the humerus, to where it unites 
with the foot. ‘The olecranon process is seven 
inches long, and two feet four inches in cir- 
cumference at the base. The circumference 
of the elbow is three feet nine inches. The 
radius is small and slender, and crosses from 
tke inside of the ankle to the front of the el- 
bow The articulating surface of the elbow 
is one foot three and a half inches long, and 
seven and a half inzhes wide. 

The bones of the fore-foot resemble in form 
those of an elephant, but project forward in- 
stead of being arranged in a perpendicular 
column, and the toes have evidently possessed 
great power of flexion. 

The pelvis is a broad massive bone, and 
was taken up entire. It measures between 
the illiac extremities, six feet and one inch. 
The pubic and sacro-illiac symphyses are 
completely united by ossification. The pubic 
bone, from the anterior to the posterior edge, 
measures two feet. The thyroid foramen is 
nine and a half inches long by five inches 
wide. The diameter from the sacrum to the 
pubis is twenty-two inches; the transverse 
diameter nineteen, 


Ihe femur (thigh-bone) is three feet ten 
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inches long, and seventeen inches in circum- 
ference at the middle. The head of this bone 
is two feet in circumference ; around the tro- 
chanter, three feet. The great trochanter is 
very large, but in place of the lesser trochan- 
ter is only a swelling and roughness of the 
bone. 


The tibia is two feet six inches long, 
and two feet seven inches in circumference 
at the top. The articulating surface, where 
it receives the thigh bone, is one foot in trans- 
verse diameter. ‘The fibula is two feet two 
inches in length. The bones of the hind leg 
resemble in a wonderful degree the same 
bones in man; and it is not to be wondered 
at, that when these bones have been found, 
they have sometimes been mistaken for the 
bones of gigantic men. 

The bones of the legs, the tusks and the 
proboscis in this animal are similar to those 
of the elephant. ‘The structure of the re- 
mainder of the skeleton is entirely different, 
The head of the elephant is formed of bones 
more or less rounded throughout. The occi- 
put consists of two large lobes of bone, one 
on each side, with a deep groove between, 
The lower jaw is convex on the lower side, 
and the ea in that jaw are with the crowns 
concave from the front backwards, receiving 
the upper teeth which are convex to fit them. 
The teeth of the elephant are nearly smooth, 
while in this animal they are formed of two 
rows of conical prominenccs, from which the 
animal receives its name, the two Greek 
words of which the name is composed signi- 
fying a nipple and a tooth. 

It was formerly the opinion that this ani- 
mal lived partly upon flesh. There is, how- 
ever, satisfactory evidence, from its teeth and 
from the contents of the stomach, that its 
food was principally the small twigs and 
branches of trees. It had little, if any, late- 
ral motion to its lower jaw, and of course 
could not masucate its food very fine. 

All that we know of the habits of the ani- 
mal is to be inferred from its structure and 
from tradition. Its form compared with the 
elephant, is apparently about the same as the 
horse compared with the ox. He was proba- 
bly comparatively a graceful animal in his 
movements; and with his elevated head, or- 
namented with such enormous tusks, appear- 
ed terribly majestic. The opinion of some 
that he was the behemoth of Job, is without 
any foundation; yet the description of that 
— in some respects may well apply to 
this, 


OTHER ANIMAL REMAINS. 


The discovery has been made of the remains 
of a species of deer in the fresh water marl 
beds of Orange and Greene counties in this 
State. We first obtained the jaw of this ex- 
inet species from the marl pit of Mr. Stewart 
in the latter county, and afterwards one of the 
horns from a similar pit in Scotehtown, in 
Orange. ‘This deer was about the size of the 
reindeer of the north, and, like that animal, 


was provided with a flattened (though more 
slender) horn; but it differs especially from 
the reindeer, in the possession of two brow 
antlers instead of one, on a single shaft, and 
quite near its base. No other bones have yet 
been found ; and hence the height and bulk of 
the animal have not been accurately deter- 
mined; but that in this country the genus 
Cervus contained a species which is now ex- 
tinct, is, by this discovery, placed beyond a 
doubt. 

But a still more remarkable species has al- 
so perished: we allude to the great Irish elk, 
whose remains are found in the same beds as 
those of the deer just spoken of. ‘The horns 
of this gigantic creature had a spread of ten 
feet, and hence he must have been one of the 
most majestic animals of the forests of his 
time. 

Of all the extinct species of quadrupeds, 
however, the mastodons and elephants are 
the most remarkable. An animal twelve feet 
high and proportionately long, provided with 
tusks curving upwards and outwards to the 
extent of ten feet, must have been a unique 
cbject upon the hills in our vicinity. What 
their habits were, cannot be well determined 
now ; but we know that they must have been 
vegetable feeders, and have browsed upon 
trees of no mean height and size. A circum- 
stance of some interest in their history is, that 
they appear to have been confined to the 
western side of the present valley of the 
Hudson ; for so far as observations have been 
made, their remains have not been found 
either north of the Mohawk valley, or east of 
the Hudson river. 

Although the bones belonging to many dif- 
ferent individuals have been discovered in the 
counties of Albany and Greene ina this State, 
and in the adjacent counties in New Jersey, 
still this part of the continent does not appear 
to have been their favorite haunt. We must 
go into the valley of the Mississippi, if we 
would form a true conception of their former 
numbers and importance. ‘The Bigbone licks 
are known the world over, as the cemetery 
of hundreds of these animals. But here they 
are not solitary and alone: numerous bones 
of other animals, known now to be extinct, 
lie entombed with them in those saline de- 
posits. The horse, the ox, the buffalo and 
some others, appear to have been their com- 
panions, and to have made these spots their 

favorite resort. Still farther west, they were 
equally if not more abundant. The Helder- 
berg hills seem to have been the limit of their 
wanderings in this direction, the base of the 
Rocky mountains their extreme west, and the 
valley of the Mississippi the centre of their 
range. 

The most interesting question in regard to ) 
these animals, is that which inquires the 
cause of their extinction. On this question 
we are not prepared to sustain an opinion, 
nor even to offer one that is any thing like 
satisfactory to ourselves.—Time will unfold 
the secret. 
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THE DECEMBER MEETING OF THE 
NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Several interesting subjects were brought 
Mr. Brodhead, 


collected much valuable matter 


before the Society. who 
relating to 
Colonial History during his late mission to 
Europe, at the direction of our Legislature, 
presented copies of two maps of the coast 
and country, believed to 
in 1614 and 1616. ‘They have been Litho- 
graphed by Pendleton. 

Mr. Broadhead read the following inter- 


esting description of the 


been drawn 


have 


Palace of the States General, at the 
Hague. 


“The Archives of the Government of 
the Netherlands at the Hague, are among 
the richest depositories of Historical infor- 
mation, to be found in Europe. The pro- 
verbial care and system of our Dutch an- 
cestors is perhaps no where more fully il- 
lustrated than in the immense collection of 
Historical Records now preserved in the 
old palace of the States General in the Bir- 
menhot. Here—in a long suite of apart- 
ments, formerly the scene of councils and 
discussions affecting the peace and pottoy 
of Europe; where “the star thol lerand the 
St: ates (yene} ‘9 | were ofte ‘nh called upon to 
decide questions in which England, France 
and Spain, the Bishop of Munster and the 
Elector, the Vatican and the Sultan were 
sahanentells or which came up for review 
and adjudication from the dependencies of 
the United Provinces in the far off Indian 
seas, the “Ultima Thule” of the World — 
where were once read the dispatches of the 
victorious Hein, who wrenched from the 
hands of the ruthless Spaniards the unrigh- 
teous spoil he had torn from the unoffen ding 
Mexican and Peruvian: w het re the letters 
of Tromp and De Ruyter—* terror oceanis 
immensi ’—told the story “ the humilia- 
tion of St. George in the gilded 
apartments that once were witnesses of the 
pomp and power of the Provinces, are now 
preserved the decaying memorials which, 
while they record the former sreatness of 
the Republic, seem to repeat in mournful 
tones from their dusty shelves, 
tre has departed from Judah.” 


:—here, 


“the scep- 


Amidst this enormous collection of re- 
cords, where two centuries of the world’s 
history is embodied and pre served, it is not 
surprising that the annals of a far-off and 
scarcely noticed colony—scarcely noticed, 
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at least, till it was about becoming the prey 
of the careless Charles—should oce upy a 
comparatively small place. Where the 
Elector of Bohemia and the Duke of Cour- 
tand usurp whole volumes, the colony of 
New Netherlands modestly claims a few 
brie f and sparsely scattered sn No 
prop! hetic eye seems then to have foreseen 
the afte r sple ndors of th: it obscure ani | hum- 
ble colony—that new, grand and flourishing 
empire. Occupied with transactions and 
events nearer home; or if with the affairs 
of Brazil and the West Indies, with affairs, 
at least, of flourishing and valuable colo- 
nies ; the fate and prospects of the humble 
protege of the West India company —itself 
discovered and colonized, as it were, by an 
accident—gave but little concern to their 
High Mightinesses, and claimed but little 
Space in their voluminous journals. Had 
the records of that company been preserved 
with the praiseworthy care di: splayed in re- 
gard to those of the Government itself, we 
might indeed have now rejoiced in the pos- 
session of tle most perfect body of annals 
that any modern state can boast of guarding. 
But a careless hand was laid upon treasures 
whose antiquity should have rendered them 
sacred. ‘The very reasons given in the or- 
der for their sale should have secured their 
preservation, The shelves of the West In- 
dia House at Amsterdam were encumbered 
with old and decaying papers, and room 
was needed. Fora few miserable cuilders, 
the records we had so lone coveted were 
scattercd and dispersed ; and the shopkeep- 
er and tradesmam on the Rhine wrapped up 
his wares in the mutilated dispatches of the 
directors of New Netherlands. 


tices, 


Letter from a Chinese Scholar and 
Philanthropist. 

The following peculiar and very interest- 
ing letter of acknowledged merit 
by the Secretary, Mr. Wetmore. 

THONCHING’S LETTER. 

To tHe Historica, Society 
Yor«. 

Benevolent Sirs :— 

It is now a pleasant season when the 
golden chrysanthemum fills the paths and 
the purple foliage of the maple covers the 
hills. Separated far asunder, [ desire your 
health and utmost prosperity, and that with 
time this may be still more abundant.— 
‘Though we are reciprocally afar off I desire 
your happiness. 

[ have respectfully to state, that several] 
mcnths since [ received and perused your 
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esteemed favor (literally, elegant letter) and 
several volumes of books which, with all 
respect, I have received and understand, and 
for which I am much obliged. 
termined to reply at once, but just at that 
time on account of slight indisposition | was 
caused to procrastinate ; but being men of 
creat liberality and of kindness as broad as 
the sea, surely you will excuse me. Now 
the favorable monsoon has commenced tt is 
convenient to send a brief reply (literally, 
an inch of parchment) and to express my 
heartfelt thanks. 


In my humble opinion your honorable 
nation delights in righteousness and_ posses- 
ses a clear perception of the principles of 
right reason ; and the names of its literati, 
enrolled in your colleges, cannot be enume- 
rated, 


It delights in doing righteous deeds, and 
its people are exceedingly righteous and 
are all possessed of every accomplishment, 
men of worth who take the lead in pomting 
out the right way. 

Since perusing your letter, still more do 
[ look up to it with admiration. I (a stu- 
pid man) from youth to the present time 
have formed resolutions to do something, 
yet am not aware that I have done any 
thing properly. I have in my own mind 
pondered upon that which is morally excel- 
lent, have cherished a regard for righteous- 
ness, exerted myself to practise it, and used 
strong endeavors to induce others to do the 
same. Now then, the high compliments 
contained in your letter filled me with un- 
speakable surprise. 

Recently at Canton, in consequence of 
opium, the confusion and troubles of war 
ensued, and the people of China could not 
depend upon their lives. The recent state 
of things has been such as one cannot bear 
to mention to his most intimate friends. 

Originally embodying in action the be- 
nevolent mind of Heaven above, inasmuch 
as opium is an article injurious to men, 
therefore, our Government legislated that it 
would not receive a revenue derived from 
it, and established laws rigorously prohibit- 
ing it, not aware of the extraordinary con- 
sequences to which it has led, and that it 
would prove impracticable to arrest this ar- 
ticle so injurious to men. But, alas! on 
the contrary, (so far from arresting it) it has 
caused the people to take the poison. 

Inasmuch as I reflect that your honorable 
nation formerly bought Africans and made 
slaves of them, so that during a long period 
the aggregate has amounted to several my- 
tiads, henceforth may the men of worth of 


I fully de- « 
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your honorable country, in imitation of 
High Heaven, cherish for them a feeling 
of commiseration, and diffuse intelligence 
among the men of worth of every nation, that 
they may exert their strength to prohibit and 
arrest this evil, and not allow the people of 
that country (Africa) to be made slaves. 
Those who have been bought should be 
suffered at their option to return to their 
country, and to their native villages. Then 
this being done, it will be seen that your 
honorable nation delights in a righteous 
heart. 


And, however, since at the present day 
opium is flowing like poison through the cen- 
tral kingdom, causing all who smoke it to 
become idiots, to convert day into night, neg- 
lect their duties, and in the highest degree 
injuring lives, wasting property and ruining 
families; and although they be urged to 
leave it off, they do not awake to the subject, 
and although there be rigorous government 
penalties, they fear them not. Again, there 
are those who are addicted to casting their 
nets for profit. These make many schemes 
for transporting it and selling it again in every 
pruvince. As daily the wind rises and the 
waves increase, so this accumulated evil has 
become deeper and still greater, till in the 
2ist and 23d years of the present reign (1841 
and 1842) it caused the people and citizens 
of China to meet the calamity of being dis- 
persed abroad without habitation, and our 
soldiers and generals were wounded with the 
Keen points of the spear. Truly, this our be- 
nevolent and good people have felt most sen- 
sibly and wept over it with flowing tears. 

] desire every man of worth in your hono- 
rable nation, who takes pleasure in righteous- 
ness, and is devoted to books, and clearly un- 
derstands the principles of reason, and like 
high Heaven, delights in a life of virtue, may 
disseminate them among the men of worth 
of every nation, that inasmuch as they them- 
selves formerly cherished commiseration for 
the oppressed, and put an end to the slave 
trade, so to eternity let opium be prohibited. 
Absolutely, Jet them not again be transporting 
it from dillerent countries; then thgre will 
be perfect tranguility to both Chinese and 
foreigners, and the people will rejoice in their 
possession, and the places, in which, in by- 
gone days, opium has been planted, will an- 
swer for the growth of cotton and different 
kinds of grain. This is my reply to your letter. 
Wishing you every blessing. 

YiH TAE, or THONCHING. 

YAN KEVANG, 

24th year, ninth month, 10thday, 
or Zlst Getober, 1845. 


To Prosper M. Wernorne, Esq., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Historical Society of New York. 
A faithful translation. 


(Signed) PETER PARKER. 
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For the Amer. Penny Magazine. 
Lines in “the Bishops’ Bible,” printed 


is }606, 





Lately presented to the N. York Historical 
Society, by Richard Bell, Esq. 


Of the incomparable treasure of the Holy 
Seriptures, with a prayer for the true use 
of the same. 

Here is the spring where waters flow 

To quench our heat of sin; 

Here is the tree where truth doth grow, 

To sead our lines therein; 

Here is the judge that stints the strife, 

When man’s devices fail; 

Here is the bread that feeds the life, 

That death cannot assail. 

The tidings of salvation dear, 

Come to our ears from hence ; 

The fortress of our faith is here; 

And shield of our defence. 

Then be not like the hog that hath 

A pearl to his desire, 

And take more pleasure in the trough 

And wallowing in the mire. 

Read not this book in any case 

But with a single eye ; 

Read not, but first desire God’s grace 

To understand thereby. 

Pray still in faith with this respect 

To fructify therein, 

That knowledge may bring this effect, 

To mortify thy sinne. 

Then happy hes in all thy life, 

W hatso to thee betalls ; 

Yea double happy shalt thou be 

When God by death thee calls. 





A society has been organized in Boston 
for the education of adults. An excellent 
object. It is estimated that in Boston 
there are several thousands of both sexes, 
above the age of eighteen, who are en- 
tirely without education. The object of 
this society is to educate these persons. 
The plan is to furnish evening instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic to this 
neglected portion of citizens, male and fe. 
male, at the least possible expense to the 
learner of time and money. They also 
propose a course of plain and popular 
lectures, adapted to the moral, mental, and 
physical condition of the laboring classes. 
They wish also to establish a library for 
the use of the pupils of the institution. 

We agree with the Boston Traveller, 
from which we learn these facts, that the 
design and the general plan of this in- 
stitution must commend themselves to the 
best feelings and the generons contribu- 
tions of such among us as feel an interest 
in the welfare of the rising generation.— 
Louisville Journal. 
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“ Epitaphs from the Old Burying Ground 
in Cambridge, by Witi1amM THappevs Har- 
ris.’—This is “the work of Old Mortality, 
performed by an under-graduate in college.” 
“'Time’s ‘effacing fingers’ were rapidly 
ob iterating the lines graven upon the head- 
stones of many of the earlier officers and 
presidents, and of some of the promising 
students of the grammar school in Cam- 
bridge, out of which the present University 
has sprung. 





Reccipt No. 4 of the Cook of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks :—Mr, Henry Osborne. 


NEWMARKET PUDDING. 

Put on to boil a pint of good milk, with 
half a lemon-peel, a little cinnamon and a 
bay-leaf; boil gently for five or ten minutes; 
sweeten with loaf sugar; break the yolks of 
five, and the whites of three eggs into a ba- 
sin; beat them well, and add the milk; beat 
all well together, aud strain through a fine 
hair-seive or tamis; have some bread and 
butter cut very thin; lay a layer of it ina 
pie-dish, and then a layer of currants, and so 
on till the dish is nearly full, then pour the 
custard over it, and bake it half an hour. 





American Women.—De Tocqueville, in his 
recent work, speaking of American women, 
says:—As for myself, I do not hesitate to 
avow, that, although the women of the Uni- 
ted States are confined within the narrow cir- 
cle of domestic life, and their situation is, in 
some respects, one of extreme dependence, | 
have no where seen women occupying a lof- 
lier position ; and if it were asked, now I am 
drawing to a close of this work, in which I 
have spopen of so many things done by the 
Americans, to What the singular prosperity 
and growing strength of that people ought to 
be attributed, I should reply—to the superior- 
ity of their women. 





Hops entwine to the left and beams to the 
right. 





The earth is 7,916 miles in diameter, and 
24,880 miles around. 


——- 
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AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 
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Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 
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Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bil’, without payment of pos- 
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“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”—JV. Y. Odserver. 


“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
IV. Y. Baptist Recorder. : 7 ” 


The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
Similar terms. Also many other papers, 
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